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RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE THE FAMOUS 
BUNNER BOOKS ABSOLUTELY FREE 





“As to Bunner, one wonders why his fine, sincere work is not more widely known. 
Seldom is he mentioned when the great are under discussion. Go, you that know him not, 
read ‘Short Sixes,’ ‘ The Suburban Sage,’ ‘ Made in France,’ and ‘The Runaway Browns.’” 

“F. P. A.,” in “ The Conning Tower,” New York Tribune. 


For nearly a generation, the name 

of H. C. Bunner, one-time editor 
of Puck, has stood in the front rank 
of American humorists. 

It is doubtful if any other American, 
with the single exception of Mark 
Twain, has caused more laughter or 
wreathed more faces in aie than 
Bunner, through the quiet, gentle 
humor of “Short Sixes,” “ More Short 
Sixes” and “The Suburban Sage.” 

When, therefore, the question of 
summer reading comes up for con- 
sideration, why not make the acquaint- 
ance of this humorist, whom Franklin 
P. Adams—whose newspaper column 
numbers its followers by the thousands 
daily—has spoken of in the unmeasured 
terms of praise at the top of this page. 


Two great publishing houses have, 
within the past month, requested per- 
mission to bring these humorous 
classics out in a uniform library 
binding. An acceptance of one of 
these offers prompts us to make this 
announcement. 

When issued in their new form, 
the Bunner Books will immediately 
take their place among the really 
notable editions of the day, and in 
making arrangements for this more 
permanent binding, we are enabled to 


dispose of the very small stock of 


these three books which we now have 
on hand, in a manner that will offer 
new subscribers to Puck an advantage 
which we have not heretofore been in 
a position to advertise. 
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The Suburban Sage 


old and silver, 175 pages, 


Cloth-bound, stam 
by C. J. Taylor, with auto- 


5x 7% inches, illustrat 
graph portrait of Mr. Bunner. 


Short Sixes 


Bound in boards with cloth back, gold stamped, 
232 pages, 5x7‘ inches, profusely illustrated 
F. Opper and S. B. Griffin. 


More Short Sixes 


in brown buckram, gold 
, 230 pages, 5x 7'4 inches, 


¢ 
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autograph silhouette of Mr. Bunner. 
301 LAFAYETTE ST. 


for which you will please * 
enter my subscription to % 
Puck for 6 months 
me without any charge the fol- = 

lowing book(s) by H. C. Bunner: 
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A Bunner Book FREE with Every Six Months’ Subscription to PUCK 


These books have always retailed These books are ate from large, 
for LT, for a dollar acopy. They are on sale clear types with wide margins. They 
Z , atten at hundreds of bookstores throughout are well-made, substantially and 
=e the country today at one doll 

lasts we a addition to me library. A 


copy, but while the suppl 
will send one of be books ABSOLUTELY FREE 


ar a_ attractively bound, and will make a 


ull description of each book is given 


to every reader of Puck sending us $2.50 for a six below. They are illustrated by artists 
months’ subscription. Or, we will send any TWO of who have made Puck a a in the 


the Bunner Books for a full year’s subscription at humorous periodical fie 


$5.00-—check, bill or money order. 


d for nearly 
forty years. 


‘A Partial List of the Famous Stories in These Books 


The stories contained in these volumes have 
become celebrated through years of telling 
and re-telling in the homes of fun-loving 


by J. Taylor, with 





Start Your Summer Reading with a Whole-Hearted, 
Side-Splitting Laugh with H. C. Bunner 


For the book to while away the train trip, to take with you on 

that long summer-day stroll, to cheer you up in the midsummer 

‘ doldrums, there is nothing sprightlier than a Bunner story. 

And not only are these books in themselves little master- 

pieces of brilliant humor, but, remember, with each book 

you receive a six-months’ subscription (26 numbers) to 

‘ the cleverest weekly periodical on this side of the water. 

- * Our only reason for clearing out these books is to 

. give the publisher a free field when he brings 
+ out his new uniform library edition. 


an 


Americans. For solid, substantial, rib-tickling 
laughter they have few equals in any language, 

t as long as American humor exists you 
will find these stories by Bunner celebrated 


among those who know and appreciate the 
better quality of lighter reading. Some of the 
famous stories contained in these books are: 


The Cumbersome Horse A Sisterly Scheme 
Mr. Vincent Egg and the carly Stages of the Bloomer 
Wage of Sin Fever 
The Man with the Pink Pants A Water-Color House 
The Ghollah The Time Table Test 
Samamtha Boom-de-ay Mr. Chedby on a Regular 
My Dear Mrs. Billington Nuisance 
The Two Churches of’Quawket The Suburbanite and His 
The Love Letters of Smith Golf 
Zenobia’s Infidelity The Suburban Dog 
The Nine-Cent Girls The Evolution of. the 
Mr. Copernicus and the Suburbanite 
Proletariat Colonel Brereton’s Aunty 





AE CLE be Thee s ‘ Your subscription to PUCK will begin immediately on receipt of this coupon properly filled 
‘ out and accompanied by check, money order, or currency for the proper amount. 


OT Se, *, PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 301 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
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An Exhibition Picture Next Week 


At the Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New 
York, Puck secured two of the most notable canvases on view, and one of 


them makes its appearance next week. It is called “Falling Petals,” and 
is the work of A. Kanovitch. In many respects, it is the most noteworthy 
canvas which we have reproduced in recent months; and we predict an 
unusual demand for x: Sedonetis number of Puck. The cover, 
«Channel Belles,” by E. C. Bolles, is not only a daring piece of brilliant 
color, but it introduces an 5 erties new to our pages, whose work reflects a 
note of originality which will find keen appreciation. “The Puppet Shop” 
is again sHustrated in color by Ralph Barton. 


We Couldn’t Resist 
We simply couldf’t hold these over until the next brewing of Puck’s 
‘Teapot a 


Williamsport, Pa. New York. 
> Yow - 
Puck PUBLISHING | Dear Puck: 
CORPORATION : rhe most humorous page in your 


publication is that on which you 
print the criticisms of the unenlight- 
ened, ~ God! You've done more 
¢ oY « . . ; ? 
will take my name from your list than Alexander Hamilton — he 
heii celine" merely touched the dead corpse of 
Please give this your immediate = ae i e.g to _ 
“"g . oe ° eT. 4 Dv ‘kle oe aver 
attention, as if any further copies a ee “4 - sklv . . S ati 7 
are sent they go unopened to the a decadent weekly, and it sat up 
wchiane can and multiplied! I buy you, oh Puck, 
a 1. ® Lae hebdomadally at a_ price incom- 
. . ai ‘ . . . . 
mensurate with my __ satisfaction. 
Salut! 


Although my subscription to your 
publication is paid for several 
months in advance, I beg that you 


. 
Hotwortuy HALL. 
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They Never Stay 
In the Pantry 


These Sweet, Airy Bubbles 
Tit - Bits of Toasted Corn 


When corn hearts were puffed into bubbles, this cereal 
food became a confection. 


Toasted corn was a breakfast dainty. So is this new form 
Corn Puffs. It's like serving drop-size bonbons when you 
add the cream and sugar. 


But you can’t confine them to the breakfast table. Girls 
will use them in candy making. And children at play will 
carry a package, perhaps doused with melted butter, 


A sweet milk in young corn ripens into white centers. 
We use just those centers in Corn Puffs. They are formed 
into tiny pellets—toasted by fearful heat—then steam-exploded 
to rain-drop size. 

This is done by Prof, Anderson's process— by shooting 
from guns—as with Puffed Wheat and Rice. Lvery food 
granule is blasted to pieces. 

The flavor is new. Never before has corn been toasted 
like this, 

The form is new. Think of airy globules, thin and 
flimsy, ready to melt at a touch. 

It is not merely fascinating, it is amazing. It seems 
almost impossible that sweet-bits like these can be made from 
corn-hearts, without anything added. 


‘The 
Witching 
Food 


15c per Package 





We invite you to try this new cereal creation. Serve 
it as a surprise while it's new. Those who like toasted corn 
will welcome this form of it. And those who like novelties 
will find in these Corn Puffs an interesting food innovation. 
Most groccrs have it now, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


In writing to advertisers, please say “T saw it in Ga” 
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GRINIGRAMS 


Perhaps it is just as well to have in the Presi- 
dent’s chair a man who has no ambition to 
“lead a regiment of cavalry into action.” 


> 


General Huerta is said to have asserted that hotel life 
does not suit the health of one who has roughed it as he 
has been accustomed to. — News note. 


Incidentally, the General’s knowledge of ban- 
dits is limited to the Mexican variety. He had 
no previous experience with coat-room boys or 
bandits bearing ice-water. 


* 


Germany continues to play in hard luck. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson has excused the 
Lusitania murders. 


Quo 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(Our Own Special Production) 
SHERLOCK HOLMES Woodrow Wilson 
DR. WATSON ° William H. Taft 
SCENE 
Sherlock Holmes’ rcoms 

SHERLOCK HOLMES (busy with a case o 
international importance): You have a glorious 
gift of silence, Watson! 

(Frightful noise without, made by—Oh, yes, there’s an- 
other character in the play—PROFESSOR MORIARTY : 
Theodore Roosevelt.) 

- 

American women, says Mrs. W. R. Chapman, 
spend altogether too much money on their hats. 
There is no reason, in her opinion, why a good 
hat should not last eight or ten years. If she 
has occasion to walk through the millinery dis- 
trict, Mrs. Chapman should take aiong a squad 
of plain-clothes men for protection. 


> 


Recruiting offices for the Allies should be 
opened along the Great White Way. A member 
of the Foreign Legion writes that champagne is 
to be had at the front for sixty cents a bottle. 
Peace is ‘‘hell’” compared with this. 








SixtH Montu 


Puck’s Household Almanac 


JUNE 


Tuirty Days 





A BREATH 
A breath can fan love's flame to burning, 
Make firm resolve of trembling doubt ; 
But strange! at fickle fancy'’s turning, 
The self-same breath can blow it out. 


Mary Aince De Viere. 











A rare and hitherto unpublished etch- 
ing of the American farmer previous 


MONTH’S HAPPY THOUGHT 

Capital punishment prevails in all’ the States and 
territories of the Union, except Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Kansas and Maine. 
It was abolished in lowa in 1872 and restored in 
1878. It was aiso abolished in Colorado, but was 
restored in 1901. In New York, Virginia, Ohio 
and New Jersey, the death sentence is now carried 
out by electricity. 


of Petrograd. It was issued by the Chinese 


that is not included in the Rockefeller Collection. 





enter upon careers of rural bliss in 1,793,201 
cottages all built from the same set of plans. 











1 
2 
3 
4 
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6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
to the introduction of the Ford car. 12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


USEFUL INFORMATION 20 
The oldest bank-note is in the Asiatic Museum 21 





Government, and dates from the year 1399 B.C. | 22 
This is one of the few pieces of money in existence 23 W || Annual blurb: New York is nation’s greatest 


Lured into sylvan retreats by real estate pro- | 29 
moters, 1,793,201 trusting couples will this month 30 


Tu Booklet arrives from hotel where you spent 
last summer, containing enticing per- 
W spective of new shuffie-board addition. 
Th Screens deposited in cellar last October will 
be found crumbled beyond repair. 

Fr Ditto, garden hose. 
Sa Also, tennis shoes. 

Sund apers contain large picture of reign- 
Su ing social, leader of Cirtendae, ne 4 
M beach at Atlantic City. 

Ss ive tar from embroid counter rocks 

Tu a on Lake Hopatcon, ¢ three drowned. 
W Charles Dickens died, 1870. 

Th Income tax due in twenty days. 

Fr || Hara thoughts entertained toward Democrats. 
Sy a Fishing lies begin to make their appearance. 
Su 

Andrew Carnegie tells graduating class ev 
4 American has a chance to ben millionaire. 
u 
W 73,420 valedictorians discover that Italy lies 
just beyond the , and announce fact 
Th to friends and relatives. 
Fr Nicholas Murray Butler urges class of 1915 to 
tread paths of Republican righteousness. 
| Sa Nineteenth hole experiences first summer 
rush. 
Su 
M 39,421 young men offer to swap nice new 
sheepskins for good jobs in resort hotels. 
Tu Summer begins. 
summer resort. 
25 | Fr’ || Electric tan makes its appearance in offices. 

Sa Epidemic a influenza ravages business 
Sy || Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

Tu Pay your income tax. 
WwW Penalty added if you didn’t. 





























SPAGHETTI ENTANGLEMENTS 


Nix on barbed-wire defences with Italy in the war. 


The campaign of 1916 has been formally 
started. The man who tells us what would 
happen “‘if the elections were held tomorrow” 
has begun to raise his voice. 

» ‘ 

If Carnegie has a hero medal to spare, he 
might mail it to that Chicago fellow who is 
smoking sixty stogies— yes, that’s what we 
said, sixty—a day. He is trying to learn why 
stogies go out. With most of us, it is sufficient 
happiness to know that they do. 


¥ 


The Emperor of Austria owns the largest opal in the 
world. —Unimportant item. 
This will account, in the minds of superstitious 
persons, for the hard luck of Austria’s reigning 


house. 
* 


The year’s wheat crop is apt to smash all 
records. Another conspiracy against the Re- 


publican party. 
bg 


And now we learn among other things that 
“‘plants hate’’; a learned professor says that 
they exercise all the emotions of enmity. We 
wonder what a rubber-plant really thinks of a 


Brooklynite. 
¥ 


Certain Maryland militiamen objected to a 
newly commissioned lieutenant on the ground 
that he was by trade a barber. Not everybody 
is in a position to ‘‘ cut’’ a barber. 


* 
“When I see suffering in the world, my heart goes out 
to the poor fellows.” Diamond Jim Brady. 
How it must have “gone out” to the stock- 
holders of the New York, New Haven and 


Hartford. 
aa 


Sixty-six prisoners made lively objections to 
being transferred from Sing Sing to Auburn on 
the ground that they would miss their Sunday 
baseball. Is there no way of establishing an 
Inter-Prison League? 


* 
“Dr. Dernberg has decided of his own free will and 
volition to leave the country.” Bernstorff. 


Here’s your hat. What’s your hurry? 
* 
William G. McAdoo and John Skelton Williams 
of Washington and the Treasury Department 


report an epidemic of Riggs Disease in banking 
circles. 
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H “What Fools These Mortals Be!” 


Established 1877 
The Oldest Humorous Publication 


in America—and the Newest 
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BY WAY OF REMINDER 


It is impossible not to feel a thrill of satisfac- 
tion at the way in which “the country lined up 
behind the President.”” One man acting for 
millions, and acting so as to win their quick 
approval and heartwhole support, is a spectacle 
in government not oftenseen. Ina government 
administered by parties, only one of which can 
be in at a time, it presented some features that 
were novel. It emphasized in a most significant 
manner the unity of the American people when 
something more than party differences enter 
their minds, and it afforded excellent food for 
thought by foreign governments which have 
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chosen to believe that American ideals never 
mount higher than the pocket level. 

And there is another phase of the situation 
which we think is entitled to mention. This 
President, whose handling of a tense and difficult 
situation won for him the admiration of his 
country; this President, to whom men of all 
classes looked with implicit confidence to steer 
an unerring course; this President whose task 
was, and is, weightier and more difficult than 
that of any other American executive since 
Lincoln — who is this President? Why, the 
*‘professor.”” The ‘‘schoolmaster.’’ The 
“theorist.” The man who was too hopelessly 
an idealist ever to make a success of a “‘ prac- 
tical man’s”’ job. Incidentally—perhaps it would 
be just as well now to whisper it—he is also 
the person who aimed to ‘“‘ruin business’’ and 
whose inmost desire was to ‘‘ wreck the country.” 

Need more be said? If so, let it be this: 
a President who is worthy of trust in the shadow 
of war, who is sorely tried and conspicuously 
not found wanting, is also worthy of trust and 
confidence when handling the less acute but no 
less vital problems of peace. The honor of the 
United States may be jeopardized from within 
as well as from without. 


5 


Some weeks ago, PUCK printed a remarkable 
letter from a southern correspondent. It offered 
in all seriousness a suggestion prompted by 
America’s ‘‘unpreparedness for war.’ Give 
the convicts a chance, said the writer in effect. 
He proposed a “‘Legion of Atonement,” the 
membership to consist of prison inmates 
throughout the United States, and having for its 
object military drill and discipline with the idea 








‘All Aboard the Band Wagon!” 





of providing a dependable auxiliary force for 
national defense. Patriotism was not dead 
among convicts, declared the writer; and in 
addition to training him physically and mentally 
for emergency the plan would open to a 
prisoner the way to honorable freedom. 
Hence, the “‘ Legion of Antonement.”’ 

This is but a preface to another letter which 
PuCK has received, its correspondent in this 
instance being Thomas Mott Osborne, the new 
and “‘ different ’’ warden of Sing Sing Prison. Mr. 
Osborne writes in decided disapproval of the 
atonement legion, and the extracts from his 
letter, which we print, are not only positive and 
pertinent with reference to military drill in 
prisons, but significant when coming from a man 
whose official domain includes a ‘‘ death-house.”’ 

**I read the letter of George Allen Thornton,” 
writes Warden Osborne, “‘and to be perfectly 
candid must say that I am unqualifiedly opposed 
to the ‘Legion of Atonement.’ As you probably 
are aware, I am a disbeliever in murder, and to 
me murder means the taking of a human iife, 
whether it be by an individual in the heat of 
passion; whether it be by an individual after 
cold-blooded calculation; whether it be in the 
name of warfare; or whether it be in the name 
of punishment—in the electric chair, or by the 
hangman’s noose. 

*“‘Human life is inviolable; warfare is an 
anachronism—an indefensible relic of human 
savagery. Of course, believing this, I could not 
for amoment sanction any scheme for training 
men-——-many of whom are committed to the care 
of the State for assault and murder—in the 
gentle art of learning to kill their fellows. Sup- 
posedly, imprisonment eradicates such tenden- 
cies; in my opinion, it should.” 
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“CIVILIZED WARFARE” 


“The submarine,” said the Pacifist, ‘‘ must 
be regulated. The law of nations does not 
cover its use.* Its destructiveness is terrible. 
It does not merely kill; it murders. It makes a 
travesty of ‘civilized warfare.’”’ 


Earlier Date 
“My friends,” said the Pacifist, ‘‘ these hellish 
things called cannon must be regulated. They 
are making war a mere slaughter-pen. All ele- 
ment of honorable combat is gone. The nations 
must arouse, or ‘civilized warfare’ will be a 
ghastly jest.’ 
Earlier Still 


“It is indeed a matter of grave concern,” 
said the Pacifist. ‘‘When mankind turns its 
inventive genius to destructiveness, the results 
are terrible. Look at this match-lock musket 
with which men murder each other and call it 
war! What is the world coming to? Gunpowder 
and the match-lock musket have no place in 
‘civilized warfare.’”’ 


Still Earlier 
“*I rise to utter a solemn protest,”’ said the 
Pacifist, ‘‘ a solemn protest against the cross-bow. 
If men are to fight with weapons of this sort, 
of what use is the so-called progress of the 








Brow 


world? Thecross-bow is worse than the catapult 
because individuals may use it, and it may be 
shot a score of times to the catapult’s once. 
I utter a solemn protest in the name of ‘ civilized 
warfare.’”’ 
Very Early Indeed 

“ Listen, all, to a voice of warning,’’ said the 
Pacifist. ‘‘Throw out; cast aside, this thing 
which men call the bow and arrow; Cast it aside 
or regulate its use. The law of nations knows 
it not. Its destructiveness is terrible. It does 
not merely kill; it murders. Everyone knows 
that there is but one fair way for men to fight, 
and that is to stand up, face to face, and ply the 
flint-axe in honorable combat. The bow and 
arrow must go, or ‘civilized warfare’ will be- 
come a grim and ghastly farce.’’ 

Author's Note.—Anyone wishing to go back to really 


remote times, or when the flint-axe was first perfected, 
is hereby invited to do so. 


THE WAY OF IT 


“* Are Belle and Barbara blood relations ?”’ 
“Oh, no. It is a purely platonic grouch they 
have for each other!’’ 


¥ 


Up to date, no credit for the sinking of the 
Lusitania has been given to the Deity. 











A SURE WINNER 


“Now that you have produced the ‘Perils of Priscilla,’ the ‘Dangers of Dora,’ and the 


“Nat Goodwin has promised to write me a fifty-reel film called the “ Hazards of Husbandry.” 


‘Vicissitudes of Valerie,’ what will you put on next?” | 








SHIRKING RESPONSIBILITY 


WILLIE WOLF: So you know the Bunnytops! 
What kind of people are they ? 

PERCY RABBIT: Regular society people. They 
have been married three months and have only 
two hundred children. 


WRIST-SLAPS BY ROYALTY 
A Sidelight on the Way Kings Fight Each Other 


Reports from German sources say that the Kaiser has 
decided to deprive British royalties of the Order of the 
Black Eagle. The Kaiser’s action is probably a reply to 
that of King George depriving German royalties of the 
Order of the Garter. — Amsterdam cable. 


PETROGRAD.— The Czar has delivered a 
staggering blow upon his enemies. He has de- 
prived the Kaiser and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of the Order of the Purple Suspender 
Button. 


VIENNA.—The Emperor Francis Joseph has 
made a counter attack upon his enemy, the Czar, 
and all Vienna is rejoicing. The Czar has been 
fired from the Order of the Beautiful Blue 
Dingbat. 


BERLIN.— The much-heralded Spring ‘‘ drive’’ 
was to-day inaugurated by the Kaiser. He 
struck telling blows on both the East and West 
fronts, depriving the Czar of the Order of the 
German Measles and King George of the Cross 
of the Order of Saint Hassenpfeffer. 


LONDON. — After a consultation with Earl 
Kitchener and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
King George has determined upon the most ag- 
gressive measures toward the enemies of Eng- 
land. He plans to remove so many orders, rib- 
bons, garters and medals from the Kaiser and 
the Emperor of Austria that they will catch 
their deaths of cold. A beginning was made 
to-day, when the Order of the Pink Union-Suit 
was stripped from Wilhelm and the Order of the 
White Woolen Sock from Francis Joseph. 


* 


TOO YOUNG 


THE BCSS: You’ are late again, Newlywed. 
Have you a reasonable excuse? 


NEWLYWED: No. He’s not old enough to 
reason yet—just yells all night! 















WHY BE AN EARLY BIRD? 


2 CHARACTERS | 


EARLY BIRD | 
A shrewd pursuer of the main business chance 
WORM 
A fine, fat example of “what rum did te me”’ 
LETTY LINNET 
A dyed-in-the-feather deceiver ; has cute little ways 
BILL NIGHTHAWK 
A profligate roisterer who never arises until late 
afternoon 


TIME 
| Between five and six o’clock of a midsummer morning | 
} 

SCENE I 

A lonely wood. Worm is discovered painfully dragging 
his carcass toward home. He is returning from a wild 
night at the Inn of the Fermented Pumpkin, and is sorely 
dreading the inevitable interview with Mrs. Worm. Worm 
has progressed but a few inches when Early Bird espies 
him, and, in his usual businesslike manner, proceeds to 
perpetrate a “‘ coup.” 

EARLY BIRD (grabbing Worm by middle and fly- 
ing with him to limb of tree): Ha-h-h-h! Got yuh! 

WORM (with morning-after 
palpitations): Oh Lord! Look 
at muh now!! Punkin juice has 
ruined muh at last! Oh Lord!! 

As Early Bird gloats over his suc- 
cess, little Letty Linnet flips down 
upon the branch and smiles wick- 
edly. Moving close to Early Bird 
she tweets in a love-me-quick tone 
of voice. 

LETTY LINNET: O-h-h dear me! What a 
perfectly ravishing worm! And did you catch 
it? What a perfectly brilliant Bird you must be! 
(Moves closer to Early Bird.) 

EARLY BIRD (standing erect 
and grinning like an absolute 
fool): He he! Yeh, I caught 
him; catch ’em every morning. 
My business. He he! (Nearly 
drops worm, who _ palpitates 
anew.) . 

LETTY (brushing her wing 
against Early Bird): Every 
morning? How perfectly splendid! (Then pen- 
sively): Oh, I wish I had a worm; I don’t ever 
have anything nice! (Weeps a tiny but pearly tear.) 


EARLY BIRD: Poor little Birdie. That’s be- 
cause you sleep too late. (7o himself): Sweet 
little skit; guess I’ll give her my worm. 

WORM (in disgusted undertone): Damn fool! 

EARLY BIRD (biting Worm): Little birdie, I’ll 
give you this worm if you 
won’t cry any more. I like 
you! He he! 

LETTY LINNET (gayly ac- 
cepting Worm): Oh, you’re so 
kind! Thank you so much! 
This is perfectly splendid of 
you. And now I must go. I'll 
see you again sometime. 
Good-by. (Flies swiftly away.) 

EARLY BIRD (rubbing his somewhat sleepy 
eyes): Gee! I guess I made a hit with that lit- 
tle peach, all right. I tell yuh us bright fellahs 
that can produce th’ goods make good, haw 
haw! Wish I’d a told her that 
one, haw haw! (Flies leisurely 
away in search of Worm’s 
wife.) 

















Early Bird 





Letty Linnet 


SCENE II 

Dark bramble bush where Bill 
Nighthawk and Letty Linnet live. 
Bill is sleeping off the effects of 
pumpkin juice. 

LETTY (coming in softly and 
speaking tenderly): Billie, dear, 
wake up an’ see what oo little birdie brought oo! 
(Dangles Worm in front of Bill’s nostrils.) 








Bill Nighthawk 





yt 







AT LEAST AN HOUR’S WORK 


“Emily, the ship is sinking! You've got just about two minutes to dress!” 


““Good-by, dear! It can’t be done.” 


BILL (slowly opening one tieary eye): G’arn! 
Wot’s th’ matter wit’ you, wakin’ muh up at 
this hour! (Sees Worm.) W-e-ll, gi’e it here, 
old woman. It’s a wonder yuh wouldn’t a 
brought a better one! 

WORM (struggling frantically): Yuh big stiff, 
I seen yuh last night with Miss— AWK! !!! 
(Bill swallows Worm and at once goes to sleep.) 

LETTY (lovingly smoothing the rumpled 
feathers away from Bill’s damp brow): Poor old 
Billie, he’s so tired. I'll get the dear a nicer 
worm from that Early boob to-morrow. 

CURTAIN 


, 
ANALOGOUS CASES 


When Venus roamed about Olympus, 
She wore no clothes her lines to mar; 

But with her nymphs, unrobed, she gamboled 
Before she got to be a star. 


Thus does the modern footlight Venus, 
Ere agents spread her fame afar, 

Disrobe and gambol with the chorus 
Before she gets to be a star. 


5 
CONFIRMATION 


THE MEEK ONE: My wife says I’m a 
““worm’’! 

THE FRIEND: Why don’t you retaliate? 

THE MEEK ONE: Why, if I “‘turned”’ she’d 
be sure of it! 


A NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY 


Acrid Fumes.—What the subway was filled 
with. (See rush hour.) 

Blaze of Glory.—What the celebration ended 
in. 

Blind Partisanship.—Something displayed by 
the opposition leaders. 

Dense Fog.—Any mist. 

Dual Life.—Something led by a business man. 
(See stenographer.) 

Human Document.—_Any woman's autobiog- 
raphy. 

King’s Ransom.— What the jewels were worth. 
(See fortune.) 





“WELL, WHAT SHALL WE DO NEXT?” 


PawTeo sy M. DUDOVICH, oF Muntict 


BALLADE OF AMARYLLIS IN THE SHADE 


s 
Were it not better done — the time being Spring — “OOD ee 
Grim poet, the iron of whose Cromwellian lyre PRET: Os 
Is sistered with so soft a lyric string, es ej Cle 
To cast dry wisdom crackling on the fire, 
And follow the green pathways of desire, 
Where April flutters like a flying maid — 
Though others to the topmost stars aspire — 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade ? 


To rule wouldst thou ?— to be the sorry king While all is still new blossom and young wing, 
Of this poor kingdom of the fool and liar And life’s a flame still mounting higher and higher, 
We call the world; or, a still stranger thing, While still Youth’s gold is thine to flaunt and fling, 
Wouldst swink and sweat, and house thee in the mire, Heed not dim counsels of some shrivelled sire ; 
And sell thy strong soul for a captive’s hire, Spake he but sooth, upan the funeral pyre 
While tyrants eat, and hear sweet music played ? One dream shall linger as his ashes fade-— 
Were it not better done — what need inquire ? — Of Love’s plumed feet aflame through brake and brier, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade? To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 


ENVOI 
My Prince, what better dream should man require 
To close his eyes? And I have heard it said 
That Death’s a garden where we but retire— 
“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade.”’ 
Richard Le Gallienne. 














Quod 











BACK TO THE MARKET-BASKET 





The Mayor’s Committee on Scientific Mar- 
keting was in a dark blue funk. In every way 
they could think of, individually and collectively, 
they had tried to restore to favor the old family 
market-basket, and they had failed miserably. 
‘“*The women simply won’t carry them, and that’s 
mip all there is to it,”’ said several, pessimistically. 

“What steps have you taken?” asked the Mayor. 
**You issued, of course, the literature agreed upon?” 

**We did,” replied the Chairman; “‘tons of it. There was the bulletin 
about using the cheaper cuts of meat, rather than porterhouse roasts and 
and sirloin steaks. And there was the pamphlet on the prevention of 
waste—in other words, on how to utilize the left-overs. We sent out recipes 
and suggestions without number, each calculated to combat the high cost 
of living; but above all, Your Honor, our efforts were directed at a restora- 
tion to favor of the old-fashioned family market-basket, such as grand- 
mother used to carry. We made that the keynote of our 
campaign of education; urging upon women the vital 

- necessity for personal marketing if the American house- 
hold is to be run economically.”’ 

“But théy won’t carry ’em; they simply won’t.” 
chorused the rest of the Committee in gloomy unison. 

**As my colleagues say,” concluded the Chairman, 
‘*a woman won’t carry a market-basket. She won’t be 
seen on the street with anything bigger than a handbag.”’ 

The silence which followed was but momentary. It was broken by 
the youngest member. He was different from the others, this youngest 
member, in that there appeared to be nothing scientific about him. He 
knew how to wear clothes, and he never talked about the food value of 
lentils. 


**I think, Mr. Mayor and Mr. Chairman,”’ said the youngest member, 
smiling, ‘‘ that they might be induced to carry them if another course were 
pursued. I suggest that we make it fashionable for women to carry 
market-baskets.”’ 

The chairman shrugged his purely scientific shoulders, but the Mayor, 
being himself a young man, regarded the youngest member with approval. 

“*Great!”’’ said he. ‘‘But how?”’ 

‘**Listen,”’ said the youngest member, still smiling that odd smile. 


II 
(Cable despatch to all newspapers) 


Paris, June 5. A mild sensation was created 
on the Boulevard Froufrou today when Mlle. Merci 
of the Theatre Comique, frequently described as 
the best dressed woman in France, made her 
appearance in public with a large, old-fashioned 
market-basket on her arm. Her motor, in which 
she usually suns herself, was nowhere to be seen, and clad in the smartest 
of summer apparel from footwear to millinery, she tripped daintily from 
shop to shop, a feast for the eyes. The war, it is evident, has placed no 
damper on Parisian fads, for in less than two hours at least six other 
young women, actresses and attaches of dress-making salons, were seen 
on the boulevards with old-fashioned market-baskets. 





The Mayor’s Committee on Scientic Marketing was again in session, 
but no gloomy pessimism poisoned the atmosphere. The youngest mem- 
ber, still smiling, was the center of an admiring, jocular group. 

‘*I think,” he remarked, ‘‘ that the money was well spent. Look!” 

The Committee turned to the open window and looked. Two women, 
faultlessly attired, were in the act of passing. Both 
carried market-baskets, old fashioned ones. 

** And it beats blazes,” continued the youngest 
member, ‘‘ how it’s spreading. Girls have grabbed 
at it like fish at a fly. I Anew we could start some- 
thing if we went about it right. I don’t sup- 
pose it was exactly—er—regular, spending 
city money in just that way, but how else 
could we have done it? A woman like that 
can’t be expected to start a fad for nothing.” 

** Assuredly not,’ agreed the Chairman. 
“It was an admirable bit of strategy, and 
will insure, I have no doubt, the success of 
























the Committee’s labors for personal market- 
ing. Look! There goes another woman with 
a basket. And here come two more. It’s 
marvelous how the thing has caught on.”’ 

**It will put the rollers under the high cost 
of living, all right, all right,’’ said the youngest member, 
gleefully. ‘‘There’s not the slightest doubt about that.” 






IV 


There was the devil to pay all over town. And it was all on account 
of old-fashioned market-baskets. A woman who did not carry one was 
positively conspicuous, and on crowded streets market baskets bumped 
each other, jostled each other, got jammed with their owners into hopeless 
deadlocks, and made life still more of a trial for the traffic cops. In ; 
department store aisles, they were a serious problem. In trolleys, par- 
ticularly in rush hours, they created a condition of discomfort beside which 
all previous conditions of discomfort were as nothing. As for the subway, 
bridge and ‘‘L”’ lines, the market-basket crush was the worst of all. Out- 
side the cars, no one had the slightest chance of getting in. Once in, one 
felt instinctively the hopelessness of trying to get out. 


A delegation of desperate citizens waited upon the Public Service 
Commission. 

**We demand twenty-car trains in the subway,”’ shouted the spokes- 
man, “‘and station platforms extended so as to accommodate ’em!”’ 

The women came in force, also. 

*“*You must enlarge the side doors of the cars, and at once,”’ they 
ultimated. ‘‘With the doors as they are at present, the cars are a posi- 
tive menace to life and—er—limb.”’ 

‘Why not quit carrying those—those market-baskets?’’ suggested the 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission. 

The women turned on their French heels and did not deign to reply. 
Public service indeed! The Public Service Commission, it was very evi- 
dent, was in the pay of the traction companies. 

Meanwhile the town waited tensely for the first market-basket disaster. 


Vv 


The Mayor’s Committee on Scientific Marketing looked at one an- 
other, and then, with shaking heads, at the youngest member. 

‘“*What are we going to do about it?’’ asked the Chair- 
man; ‘‘ we started it, you know.”’ 

**Sure,”’ said the youngest member, ‘‘ but who remembers 
that? Nobody. It'll never be traced to us. 
It’s just another fool fashion for women.”’ 

“It’s awful,’’ murmured the Chairman, who 
was not getting any younger. ‘Last night I 
rode clear up to Van Cortlandt Park simply 
because I couldn’t get out any sooner. Still,” 
he went on weakly, “‘if this means that women 
are at last alive to their responsibilities as house- 
keepers, to the necessity of doing their own 
marketing and of bringing their purchases 
home, I don’t precisely see why we, as the 
Committee on “ 

The Chairman got no further. 

**Marketing!”’ cried the youngest member. 

“Bringing home their purchases!’ cried another. 


“Responsibilities as housekeepers!”’ cried a third, 
laughing hysterically. 


**What do you think they’ve got in those baskets,’’ queried the young- 
est member, ‘‘ now that they’re carrying ’em?”’ 

The Chairman turned from one to another in pitiful bewilderment. 
Not only was he old and scientific, but he was a bachelor. 

“Carrying in them?” he repeated feebly. ‘“‘Why, meat. Vegetables. 
Green stuff. What else?’’ 

** A powder puff. A mirror. A handkerchief. And some hairpins!” 
shrieked the youngest member. 

The Chairman swayed, then fell face forward on a pile of pamphlets. 
It was ‘‘ The Food Value of Lentils:”’ 

They bore him to a leather couch, loosened his collar, fanned him, and 
rubbed his wrists. 

“They simply won’t carry ’em, your Honor,’’ he mumbled sub- 
conciously. ‘‘ They simply won’t!’’ 































USEFUL HENRY 
A Story of War and of Peace 


“*By Jove, I’m going to do it!”’ said J. Henry 
Hopeless, tossing aside an expensive cigarette. 

Whereupon, in a few days, the following item 
appeared rather conspicuously in the newspapers 
of his native city: 


HOPELESS TO THE FRONT 


J. Henry Hopeless, only son of John J. Hopeless, 
the millionaire soap magnate, sailed yesterday for Paris 
aboard the French liner La Risque. He is going to the 
front in the capacity as an ambulance driver, several of 
his intimate friends having preceded him. 

Young Hopeless will be greatly missed in Society this 
summer, as he was not only a leader in the younger set, 
but expert as a tennis and polo player. He had the repu- 
tation of being the best coated, best booted and best 
collared man in town, and was also famous as the inventor 
of several new dancing steps. He is a member of the 
Hoopia, Guzzie and Sillyass clubs. 


“Ta, tal”’ said J. Henry to a party of select 
friends on the dock. ‘‘See you again, old 
dears! Join mein Paris when you're ready to 
be useful.”’ 

CHAPTER LAST 


The war was over, and J. Henry Hopeless 
had come home to that dear, oid—and that sort 
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of thing—America. 

He had been the best coated, best booted and 
best collared ambulance driver in the French 
service; and this, mind you, was saying a good 
deal, for there were a great many other 
ambulance drivers who were flawlessly coated, 
booted and collared. 

**Sit down, Henry,”’ said John J. Hopeless, 
the millionaire soap magnate. ‘‘I want to talk 
with you.” 

“Yes, father,” said Henry, “but please 
hurry, as there is a string of polo ponies awaiting 
my inspection out at the Country Club.” 

The old man gripped a paper weight and 
seemed to labor under a suppressed emotion. 


OUR FIRST BLACK EYE 


IF IT WERE REALLY AS BAD AS IT SEEMED 


“Henry,” he gulped, ‘‘they tell me you 
were pretty good at this ambulance driving 
game; never ditched your car or made it climb 
atree. Never——’’ 

“Really, father. It’s a matter of public record 
that I——”’ 

*““Oh, sure. I know. And that brings me 
*round to what I wanted to say to you. I sorter 





figured that there was no need for you to stop 
being useful just because the war was over; 
seemed a downright shame. So the other day I’”’ 
—John J. Hopeless pressed a button with more 
vigor than was absolutely necesssary—‘“‘ sent for 
our stable foreman and told him I’d arranged 
to have you drive one of the firm’s motor trucks 
till further notice. This is the day you begin.” 










PARENTAL REBUKE 


THE YOUTH: Father, women are no good in war. Is it not so? 


HIS FATHER: Thou art not chivalrous, lad. Hath not thy sister been 
this twelfthmonth knitting monkey-wrenches, soldering irons and sledge- 
hammers with which the poor knights in the field may mend their rags? 
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Poe and My most endur- 
: ing artistic passions 
Chop on have been for the 

















into sound, has a richness of color, 
a dangerous rhythmic accent that 
betoken the mentality of a man 





music of Chopin and the prose of 
Flaubert; in company with the 
art of Vermeer, the great Pole’s 
and great Frenchman’s border on 
perfection. But when I was a lad 
Poe quite filled my horizon. At 
least a quarter of a century ago I 
made a fantastic parallel between 
Poe and Chopin, and fearing it 
might not be discursive enough, I 
lugged in the name of Albrecht 
Durer, and his ‘‘Melencolia” 
gave me my title. I wish I hada 
copy of the affected little study 
now. Since then Mr. Paderewski 
has assured me that Chopin was 
born in 1810, and not the year 
earlier; that the date on his tomb 








































































































whose brain is perilously near the 
unhinging period. 











Poe, then, like Their 
Chopin, did not die T 
toosoon. Neurotic empera- 
natures, they lived ments 


their lives with the 

intensity which Walter Pater de- 
clares is the only true life. ‘‘To 
burn always with this hard gem- 
like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, 
is success in life. Failure is to 
form habits.” As I have remarked 
elsewhere, this way lies madness 
for the majority of mankind, not- 
withstanding Pater’s aesthetic ex- 
hortation. Chopin and Poe cer- 








at Paris is the correct one; and 
that the new—which is the old— 
date is inscribed on the Chopin 
Memorial at Warsaw. I sha’n’t 
dispute these claims, though I still 
believe Niecks was right, that too 
many parish registers are in ex- 
istence, that fhe next one may 
give the birth date as 1808 or 
1811. Sol prefer my 1809, with- 
out apologizing for my obstinacy. 
The love of Poe began early with 
me, as my father had been a 
friend of the poet in Philadelphia, 
and a member of the Poe circle in 
the forties of the past century; 
the prime old comedian, ‘‘Billy”’ 
Burton, the Falstaff of his time, 
John Sartain, the engraver, father 
of the painter, William Sartain, 
Judge Conrad, the elder Booth, 
Graham, and several others. Poe drank occasionally, but a thimbleful of 
brandy sufficed to derange his sensitive brain, so my father said. I 
remember the house he occupied with his girl-wife, and her mother, Mrs. 
Clemm. It still stood in 1870 on North Seventh Street, above Spring 
Garden. Living on the same street, I passed it daily on my way to school. 
“Poe had once lived there!’’ we told ourselves, “‘the author of ‘The Gold 
Bug’ and ‘The Raven’!”’ Well, it is something to recall in these piping 
days of Philistinism and money-grubbing. 












In the city of Boston, January 19, 1809, a son was 
born to David and Elizabeth Poe. On March 1, 1809, 
in the village of Zelazowa-Wola, some twenty-eight miles from Warsaw, 
Poland, a son was born to Nicolas and Justina Chopin. The American is 
known as Edgar Allan Poe, the Pole as Frederic Francois Chopin. October 
7, 1849, Edgar Poe died at Washington Hospital, Baltimore; and on 
October 17, 1849, Frederic Chopin died at Paris. Poe and Chopin never 
knew of each other; yet, curious coincidence, two supremely melancholy 
artists of the beautiful lived and died almost synchronously. It would be a 
strained parallel to compare Poe and Chopin at many points, but chrono- 
logical events are not the only comparisons that might be instituted without 
affectation. True, the roots of Chopin’s culture were more richly nurtured 
than Poe’s, for the latter, like a spiritual airplant, derived his sustenance 
none knew where. Of Poe’s intellectual forbears we may form some con- 
ception, though his learning was not profound, despite his copious quota- 
tions from half-forgotten and recondite authors; nevertheless, his lines 
“‘To Helen” were written in boyhood. The poet in his case was born, not 
made. (Think of a boy writing such lines as ‘‘To the Glory that was 
Greece, and the Grandeur that was Rome.”’) Chopin had careful training 
by Elsner; but who could have taught him to write his opus 2, the Mozart 
variations over which Schumann rhapsodized? Both men were full-fledged 
poets from the outset of their careers, and their individualities and limitations 
were sharply outlined. Perhaps the most exquisite music ever penned by 
Poe is this very ‘‘ Helen, thy beauty is to me like those Nicean barks of 
yore’’; while the first Mazourkas of Chopin stamp him as a surprisingly 
original poet. In the later productions of Poe and Chopin there is the 


Coincidences 


savor of morbidity. Consider the Polonaise-Fantaisie, opus 61, with its 
most musical, most melancholy cadences, or the F minor Mazourka, said 
to have been composed during the composer’s last illness—a sick brain is 
to be noted in the morbid insistence of the theme, of the weary question, 
(wherefore?) in every bar; and the iteration of Poe in his latter period, the 
haunting harmonies of ‘‘Ulalume.’”” This poem, in which sense swoons 
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tainly fulfilled these conditions 
during their brief existenca. 
They ever burned with the flame 
of genius, and that flame devoured 
their brains as surely as would 
have paresis. Their lives, from 
the ordinary standpoint, were 
failures. They were not citizens 
of moral repute, nor did they ac- 
cumulate pelf. They failed to 
form habits, and while the psychic 
delicacy of the Pole was a barrier 
to his indulging in the night-side 
bohemianism of the American, 
nevertheless he :contrived to out- 
rage social and ethical canons, 
even in Paris. The influence of 
George Sand, her ascendency 
over his will, worked evil and un- 
happiness. The delicate porcelain 
of his genius could not float down 
stream near her brassy nature without disaster for the finer of the twain. 
Poe was not precisely a drunkard; perhaps a masked epilepsy may 
account for his vagaries. His personality could be winning, his speech 
electric, his eye that of a genius; and then, too often, the medal was 
totally different—a sad-eyed creature, with a fixed sneer, a bitter uncurbed 
tongue that lashed alike friend and foe, a gambler, a libertine—what has 
this unhappy poet not been called? But, as Baudelaire asked: ‘Couldn't 
the critical hyenas been kept out of the cemetery !”’ 


Fancy those two wraiths of genius, Poe andChopin, Jn New York 
in the city of New York, and in the prosaic atmos- d Pari 
phere of those days. If Chopin had not enjoyed an ans 
success on a certain night at Prince Radziwill’s soiree at Paris in 1831, he 
might have tried his luck in America, and, doubtless, met there Poe. I 
confess I do not like the idea of Chopin living here then. Stendhal, never 
for a moment hookwinked by the fine phrases of Chateaubriand and his 
impossible vision of virgin forests and lovely Indian girls in Louisiana, 
declared that the America of those days was already hopelessly material- 
istic. But Talleyrand knew better. However, it was just as well for the 
artistic development of the Polish composer that he remained in the old 
world. Again, fancy Chopin giving piano lessons to the daughters of 
wealthy New Yorkers of the Battery, and Poe encountering him at some 
conversazione—they had conversaziones then—and propounding to him 
Heine-like questions: ‘‘Are the roses at home still in their flame-hued 
pride? Do the trees still sing as beautifully as ever in the moonlight?” 
At a glance they would have sympathized. Poe was hardly inferior in 
sensibility to Chopin. It was Balzac who declared that if Chopin only 
drummed on a bare table his fingers made subtle-sounding music. Poe, 
with Balzac, would have felt the “‘drummed tears” in Chopin’s playing; 
while Chopin in turn could not have failed to divine the tremendous vibra- 
tions of Poe’s exquisitely strung nature. What a meeting it would have 
been, but inevitable misery the lot of the Polish tone-poet. A different 
tale might have been told if Poe had gone to Paris, and there enjoyed some 
meed of success. For one thing, he would have encountered the poet, 
Charles Baudelaire, later his translator, and a congenial soul. And together 
they unquestionably would have gone to the devil quicker than apart. 
Baudelaire and Poe! A terrific combination of fantasy, hasheesh and 
alcohol. Yet the fine flower of Poe’s genius might have bloomed more 
fragrantly on French soil. Who knows? We might not have had to such 
a desperate extent the note of melancholia, so sweetly despairing, so 
despairingly sweet, which we now enjoy in his writing, a note eminently 
(Continued on page 18) 
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“YES, \'M TAKING THE KID UP TO SING SING Now 


TO PROPOSE HIM - YOU KNOW IT MAY BE AWFULLY 
HARD AFTER A WHILE To GET INS 
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“I SAY,OLD TOP SOMEONE : 
OUGHTER, CHASE UP THAT HOUSE 7 
COMMITTEE-I FOUND A HAIR If 
IN MY CAVIAR THIS NOON.” 
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Verses by DANA BURNET 


The Cause of Kulture has progressed 
Beyond a point of rabies, 
It now directs its bombs against 
Strong women and fierce babies. 
The Kaiser sent regrets, and hoped 
We'd understand the slaughter— 
“The earth is ours,” 
Said Wilhelm Mars, 


“And that includes the water.” 





The silken suit for summer wear 
Is Gotham’s latest passion ; 

We trust the war will never check 
The proud pursuit of fashion. 
The Ice Convention helped to cool 

An atmospheric fever ; 
Poor Turkey said 
She wasn't dead— 
But no one would believe her. 


The Ruler of Japan received 
A lovely piece of China ; 
An earnest hen lays twice a day 
In Southern Carolina. 
Sir Thomas Wizard Edison 
Predicts the horseless farmer; 
Our moral sense 
Is our defense— 
It’s more advanced than armor. 


The Basque is basking in the ray 
Of modish approbation ; 
A wrinkle may be rubbed away 
By mental concentration ; 
The hectic Stock Exchange has run 
The gamut of commotions ; 
The city put 
A shrinking foot 


Into its nearby oceans. 


Herr Bernard,Dernberg, I. P. A.,* 
Explained in kindly manner, 
That submarines were color blind 


To Uncle Sam'l’s banner. 
A bird has been discovered which, 


When warn, will shed its feathers— 


O lucky bird! 
Is our faint word 
As we confront June’s weathers. 


* Imperial Press Agent. 








Elopement as a social sport- 
Is coming into favor; 
The Allies captured Gabatepel— 
Could anything be braver? 
The temperature of Italy 
Has reached the point of boiling ; 
The Prince of Wales 
Is raising quails, 
And Whitman’s road needs oiling. 





The Father of the Faithful Ford, 
Sir Henry, and no other, 
Told Sing Sing’s happy occupants 
He loved them as a brother. 
Sir Taft has joined the Bald-Head club, 
Not so the youthful Colonel ; 
The G. O. P. 


Is up a tree 
And Villa springs eternal. 




















SOCRATES ON THE WAR 


SOCRATES: Good morning, Crito. 

CRITO: Good morning, Socrates. 

SOC.: By thy blackened eye I deduce thou 
art much perturbed. 

CR.: Indeed I am, good master, for last even- 
ing I held long debate with a scatterbrain by 
the name of Philostratus. 

SOC.: What was the subject of your dis- 
cussion? 

CR.: We conversed of peace. 

SOC.: Thou art a poor fliver to squander thy 
leisure in such fashion. But what conclusions 
didst thou reach? 

CR.: Forsooth it was necessary for me to 
hammer the poor prune with a flagon to make 
him perceive the truth of my remarks. 

SOC.: Thou but followed the custom of 
nations. 

CR.: But tell me, Socrates, what is the mean- 
ing of peace? 

SOC. : I wouldst thou hadst asked me when 
the waris to end. But peace, as I understand 
it, Crito, is a state of suspended hostilities. 

CR.: And is there not such a thing as the 
Christian brotherhood of nations ? 

SOC.: I have heard it grapejuicefully so stated. 

CR.: And is it not the Christian duty for the 
greater nation to protect the weaker, as among 
individuals ? 

SOC.: Verily. Thou sayest sooth. 

CR.: How, then, may a nation attack a peace- 
ful and weaker neighbor ? 

SOC.: Crito, thy logic is on the fritz. Thou 
talkest like a scrap of parchment. Dost thou 
not know that the great god Expediency holds 
sway above all others. That commercial ad- 
vantage takes precedence to common altars, 
canned goods to canons of righteousness, 
powder to pledges, and howitzers to honor? 

CR.: But may one win eternal life hereafter 
by such precepts? 

SOC.: One may at least win the Iron Cross. 

CR.: What availeth that in the next world? 

SOC. : It will at least be impervious to fire. 

CR.: Is not the Lord always on the side of 
righteousness ? 

SOC.: Most assuredly. 

CR. How may one know which side that is? 

SOC.: Wait to see who is winning before en- 
listing. 

CR.: By Mars, Socrates, thou seest things 
with the clarity of a periscope. One thing 
more. Could not the warring nations have 
settled their differences by peaceful methods? 














PURELY SCIENTIFIC 
“I guess I’ll have to chuck my golf and bridge 
this summer—this government report says I’m 
supposed to catch three hundred bugs a day.”” 
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HOPELESSLY DEFICIENT 


SENIOR PARTNER: Weren't you just a bit hasty about canning him? You 


know he knows our product from A to Z. 


JUNIOR PARTNER: Yes; but he can’t fox-trot, can’t tell one wine from another 
and doesn’t know a real live “chicken” in the town. Why, a buyer wouldn’t 


stand for him two minutes. 


SOC.: They could, indeed. 

CR.: And was not each nation earnestly bent 
on maintaining peace? 

SOC.: I have it on the authority of the blue, 
green, purple, salmon, and cerise papers. 

CR.: Then wherefore this letting of brothers’ 
blood and waste of treasure? 

SOC.: By Achilles, Crito, thou art assuredly 
a bonehead. Canst thou not see that each 
nation began the war against the violent opposi- 
tion of each other nation, that all devoutly 
desired peace but honor dictated otherwise, 
that the Lord is fighting on every side, that all 
are irrevocably determined to continue the 
struggle to the bitter end,.and that everyone 
will win a glorious victory? 

CR.: Doubtless thou art right, master. But 
my head is somewhat befogged. Perchance a 
hemlock highball would quicken my wits. 

SOC.: Make it two. 
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GOVERNMENT 


In the beginning there was no government. 
The individual was left to do about as he 
pleased. 

But it was just like the shrimp to buy only 
what he needed, or at most only what he 
wanted, and the result was commercial stag- 
nation. On every hand the cry of hard times 
went up. ‘“‘There’s got to be more money 
spent,”’ declared important interests, ‘‘ or some- 
thing will crack under the strain!”’ 

So, for the general relief, government was 
ordained, to take money away from the individ- 
ual and blow it. 


MOTHER’S VIEW 


PAYTON: Had any worry over your son’s 
aeroplane trips? 

FOND MOTHER: No; every girl in town is 
afraid to go out with him. 








DIARY OF A DICTATOR 


A Day in the Life of Victoriano Huerta, 
Now Resident in Greater New York 


If I had met the man when I was still in con- 
trol of affairs in Mexico I would never have lost 
control. I would have made him my foreign 
minister. I would have put him in charge of 
the financial department. I would have made 
him my personal press agent. Who knows? 
Perhaps the chance will come. 


It happened in this way. After a fortnight in 
the hotel on upper Broadway the strain grew 
unendurable. My nerves began to give way. 
If only for a day I could have the peace of 
mind, the quiet i enjoyed in the National Palace 
down in Mexico City! At night tires exploded 
under my window. Automobiles raced their 
engines and I could not sleep. Trolley cars 
passed by on flat wheels, and when the wheels 
were all right there was a loose rail. The ele- 
vator bell was ringing continually. With dawn 
the milk wagons began business. When I fell 
asleep reporters called me on the telephone. 
Young men in spats got me out of bed and 
tried to sell me second-hand rifles. If I walked 
out, photographers snapped their cameras at 
me and my heart would stand still. We decided 
we must find quieter lodgings and sent for the 
real estate agent. ‘‘Mr. Huerta,” he said as 
we shook hands, “‘I should have recognized 
you right off.” 

He was so different from Mr. Wilson. I 
liked him from the start. I told him what we 
wanted. 


“Quite right,” he said. ‘‘There’s nothing 
like home cooking. This hotel life is all right 
for a few days. After that a man wants his 
own home where he can come back from a 
hard day’s work downtown. Jump into my car 
and I will show you just the place you want.” 


He started for Riverside Drive at top speed 
and it made me nervous. I asked him to drive 
slowly. He showed us a twelve-room apart- 
ment facing the river, with three baths, two 





STREET CRIES OF A CENTURY AGO 
No. 1 
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DUST. 


Dust! Dust Ho! Ho Dust! 
Dust ! Dust! 
Now out with your Dust, 
For the cart's at the door, 
While forward goes Sam, 
Hoarsely bawling for more ; 
Dust Ho!” and * Dust Ho! 
As he raises his voice, 
His bell stuns our ears, 
With its ding-danging noise. 


From “The Infant's Library,” published in New York in 1820 
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ART FOR HEART’S SAKE 




















colored men in the hall and a porter in front of 
the door. We asked what the price would be. 
“Furnished, eight thousand dollars a year,” 
he said. ‘‘Unfurnished seventy-nine hundred 
dollars. You sign a lease for a year, of course.” 
“Isn’t that rather high?” I said. 
**Not at all,”” he said, ‘‘considering you get 
your ice free.”’ 


It seemed a reasonable point to make. We 
said we would think it over. The view on the 
river was lovely. There were several battle- 
ships anchored in the stream and I recognized 
some of them. The neighborhood was quiet 
that early Sunday forenoon. But as we were 
crossing the sidewalk to enter his car a little 
boy on a pushmobile nearly ran into us and 
gave me a bad fright. An urchin with a bundle 
of pink newspapers under his arm thrust a 
paper at me and shouted something which I did 
not understand, but the effect on one’s nerves 
was shattering. Before we had reached the 
hotel we had decided that perhaps a place out 
of town would be better. 


“*Sure,”* he said. ‘‘The city’s all right for 
people who are tied down to business. Nothing 
like the invigorating air of the country. You’d 
prefer the seashore for the summer months, I 
suppose?’’ 

We thought the bathing would be attractive. 
I had observed the sea from the bathing beaches 
in Spain and France, but in European watering 
places they seldom bathe. It would be an ex- 
perience. We made an appointment for after 
dinner. 


He took us in his car to the Grand Central 
Station and thence by train to some place in 
Westchester. Five minutes walk from the sta- 
tion he showed us a fine mansion, with a huge 
fireplace, nine masters’ bedrooms, seven ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, stabling for two cars, with 


sleeping quarters for the men. We asked 
where was the bathing. 
**Only ten minutes ride,’”’ he said. We went 


back to the station, hired a car, and he drove 
at fifty miles an hour until I persuaded him to 
slow up. Ina quarter of an hour we were at 
the shore. Itwas charming. A pier on slender 
stilts ran out into the water. There were white 
yachts in the distance. About a quarter of a 
mile away there was a pavilion with a moving 
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picture theatre and a scenic railway. A me- 
chanical piano was playing and a merry-go- 
’round was going ’round. 

**You have to drive down to bathe?” I asked. 

** Everybody does,”’ he said. ‘‘ With a good 
Car it’s nothing.” 

**And the price for the house?’’ I said. 

*‘Four thousand for the season, furnished; 
four thousand, two hundred unfurnished.” 

**It comes high,”’ I said. 

** But we supply screens free,”’ he said. 

We discussed the matter on the way back to 
town, and the thought of that hazardous auto- 
mobile ride every morning was disconcerting. 
We decided that perhaps a very quiet place, 
without bathing, but away from the beaten 
track, in the midst of pleasant rolling country, 
would be ideal. 

**Quite right,”” he said. ‘“I’ll come around 
early tomorrow.” 


The next day he took us in his car to the 
Pennsylvania Station, and from there by train to 
some place on Long Island. The station was 
half a block from the water’s edge. We got 
into an automobile and rode about twenty min- 
utes till we struck a region of pines and green 
fields and low hills crowned with noble manor 
houses. One of these he offered us ready for 
occupancy within a week. 

“The price?’’ I asked. 

**Five thousand till December 1,’’ he said. 

**Fairly steep,’’ I said. 

“‘We throw in electric light and water,” he 
said. 

On the way back I asked him how it was that 
when we wanted a place by the shore the house 
was seven miles in the interior, and when we 
wanted a place in the hills he showed us a 
house near the water. He said he had never 
thought of it. It was always done that way. 


We took the house. His frankness was 
charming. His arguments were convincing. If 
there should be a change in Mexico and I go 
back to my normal mode of life, I must take 
the young man with me. He is so restful, so 
pliable, and has such a way with him. 

Simeon Strunsky. 


¥ 


Some men who have no agreeable qualities 
manage to cash in pretty well on their faults. 
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IN SEARCH OF A HOME ATMOSPHERE 


Written and Illustrated (from Clay Models) by HELENA SMITH-DAYTON 














“I’ve let Mrs. Ketcham’s room,”’ announced 
Mrs. Canary, the landlady, one evening at din- 
ner. ‘*Thank goodness, it’s to a man this 
time! ”’ 

**Young or old?” inquired Gertie Golightly. 

*‘Around forty, I should judge,” estimated 
Mrs. Canary, “‘and a gentleman from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. He 
tells me he is in search of a home atmosphere. 
The poor man is so tired of hotels—he has 
lived at the best hotels in the city.” 

‘“*What’s his business?’’ demanded old AI- 
fred Colt. 

“He looks like a doctor.”” Mrs. Canary 
flushed. For once she had been remiss in the 
matter of credentials. ‘‘ He—he—he— isn’t the 
sort of man one could inquire into. He owns 
an automobile,’’ she added. 

**What make?’’ demanded Dave Hemisphere, 
cynically. 

**Well, I don’t have to ask references from 
automobiles,’’ snapped Mrs. Canary. ‘‘He will 
be here to dinner tomorrow night.”’ 

“That new boarder has got her buffaloed 
from the start,’’ whispered Dave to Gertie Go- 
lightly, ‘‘ but this bunch can size him up in the 
first two minutes.” 

The next day, Mrs. Cribbage and Mrs. Bin- 
ney, who did team work, were on hand with 
the vigilance of customs officials when the 
effects of the new boarder were moved in. 

*“*Up another flight, the third floor front,’’ 
directed Mrs. Canary to the expressman. 

**Lady, have you gotta man to gimme a han’ 
with the other trunk ?”’ 

** Two trunks,”’ observed Mrs. Binney, ‘‘ and 
a hat box.” 

“That hat box is the worst sign yet,”’ sniffed 
Mrs. Cribbage. ‘‘ Them slick fellers always go 
in for high hats! ”’ 

**Well, we'll have a good dinner tonight,” 
said Mrs. Binney complacently. When the new 








boarder entered the dining-room that night a 
little pink pool of tomato bisque soup decorated 
each place at the table. 

** Ah, Mr-r-r. Dorkins,”” beamed Mrs. Canary, 
**let me introduce Mr. and Mrs. Cribbage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Binney, Mr. Colt, Mr. Hemisphere, 
Miss Golightly, Miss Quince and Miss Wizzley. 
The young man who sits next to Miss Golightly 
is dining out this evening.”’ 

In a voice that was a deep boom Mr. Dorkins 
repeated the names after Mrs. Canary—not 
only repeated them correctly, but seemed to 
pigeonhole the owners of the names as he did 
so. Then he sat down and calmly commenced 
eating his soup. 

Gertie Golightly nervously patted her vivid 
hair. Dave Hemisphere bit into a radish to ap- 
pear nonchalant and then wondered in horror if 
the working of his jaws sounded as loud to others 
as it did to himself. May Wizzley tried to ap- 
pear at ease, by asking Miss Quince in a husky 
whisper if she had experienced a hard day at 
the store, and Miss Quince replied in a croak 
that she had. 

The demonstration dinner reached its zenith 
with the appearance of a sumptuous straw- 
berry shortcake. The nervous excitement 
of the old boarders so fussed Mrs. Canary, 
that in attempting to cut the shortcake the 
slippery mass nearly fled the platter. 

**Dear, dear,”” she murmured, “‘I can’t seem 
to manage it!”’ 

**You know,”’ boomed the new voice at the 
table, ‘‘there’s just one way to treat a straw- 
berry shortcake. First, you must intimidate it! 
Approach it with a stern eye and show that you 
are not afraid of it. Soon the news travels all 
over the shortcake world, and ever afterwards 
shortcakes respond to their master’s voice. 
Nou, if you will allow me——” 

The new boarder deftly cut with geometrical 
precision, and safely transported each piece 
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in safety to a plate, 
not a single drop of 
juice dropping on the 
spotless tablecloth. 

**He’s a surgeon,” 
confided Mrs. Cribbage 
to Mrs. Binney. “I 
had thought, if he was 
a regular doctor—and 
any good — he might 
be able to do some- 
thing for me; but he’s 
a surgeon and he’d 
want to operate.”” The old lady shuddered 
as she glanced timidly at Mr. Dorkins. 

“Is this your first experience with boarding 
houses?”’ inquired Alfred Colt, solicitously. 

**It is,” admitted Mr. Dorkins. ‘‘ Previously 
I have always lived in hotels.” 

“*Is it far from here to your office?” interro- 
gated Alfred Colt, and the other boarders hung 
on his words. 

**Quite a distance. Quite a distance,” re- 
plied Mr. Dorkins abstractedly. ‘* What a charm- 
ing picture,” he observed, glancing at the oppo- 
site wall. 

“That,” boasted Mrs. Canary, “‘was painted 
by my niece, Nelly. She also did those two 
fruit pieces on the mantel shelf. She never 
took a lesson in her life.” 

**Remarkable,’’ commented Mr. Dorkins. 

Later, when the new boarder was being dis- 
cussed in Mrs. Cribbage’s large front room, 
Miss Quince argued that the new Mr. Dorkins 
must be a lawyer because, as she said, “‘he 
told you only what he wanted you to know and 
he didn’t tell you what he didn’t want you to 
know.” 

Mrs. Cribbage, still obsessed with fear of an 
operation, said that it wasn’t any sign that Dor- 
kins wasn’t a doctor because he didn’t make 

(Continued on page 22) 





*‘ He looks like 
a doctor”’ 





“Up another flight, the third floor front,”’ directed Mrs. Canary to the expressman. 
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IOR the picnic. It wouldn't be a 
veal picnic without THERMOS with 
its hot and cold beverages; to say 
nothing of the food jar, and the 

THERMOS “traveling restaurant” which 
has a place for everything. 

More than ten million THeRMOS ves- 
sels are in use throughout the civilized 
world by motorists, yachtsmen, travel- 
ers, explorers, hunters, fishermen, pic- 
nickers, office workers, ‘and in luuch kits 
by children at school and workingmen 
at the factory. 

Every member of the family from in- 
fancy to old age ‘has daily use for THEerR- 
MOS. It is indeed a good servant, both 
in and away from home. 


Thermos serves you right, 
food or drink—hot or cold, 
when, where, and as you like. 

in the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by ase ate infant’s milk ice 
cold, pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 

It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm-—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. THERMOS ca- 
rafes and jugs are ideal for keeping an 
ever-ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, 
coffee or other beverages for day or night 
use, or any liquid may be prepared in 
advance and kept piping hot until ready 
to serve, 

THERMOS Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temper- 
ature until served. 

Originally expensive THERMOS vessels are now 
sold by leading dealers at popular prices. 

Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 

Do not accept as truthful representations that all 
temperature-retaining bottles are THERMOS vessels. 
For your protection and ours look for the name 
THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom. 

Write fur an interesting book on 

THERMOS, which tells you why the 

same bottie keeps liquids steaming hot 

for 24 hours or ice cold three Leys. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Norwich, Conn. 
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Qo 
The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 11) 


modern. Goethe’s poem, “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” is as true of 
Poe as of Heine; of Baudelaire, Chopin, Schumann, Shelley, Leopardi, 
Byron, Keats, Alfred de Musset, Senancoyur, Amiel, James Thomson, 


‘Francis Thompson; of all that choir of lacerated lives and damned souls, 


the members of which wreaked themselves in self-expression. One is 
reminded here of Baudelaire, who wrote of the ferocious absorption in 
the pursuit of beauty by her votaries. Poe and Chopin were tortured by 
this desire of beauty, by an ideal of perfection. 


Certain The culture of Chopin was not necessarily of a 
Ch teristi finer stamp than Poe’s, nor was his range much 
aracteris cs wider. Both were rather narrow in their intellectual 


sympathies, though intense to poignancy, and particularly rich in mood- 
versatility. Both were born aristocrats; purple raiment became them 
well, and both were sadly deficient in genuine humor, the attic salt that 
conserves even while mocking. Irony both possessed to a superlative 
degree, and both believed in the rhythmic creation of lyric beauty and in 
the charm of evanescence. Both were at their best in smaller art forms. 
When either artist spreads his pinions for symphonic flight we recall 
Matthew Arnold’s description of Shelley as ‘“‘beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.’”” Poe and Chopin supremely mastered their 
intellectual instruments, as Henry James would say. Artificers in precious 
cameos, they are of a consanquinity, because of their devotion to art. But 
as to nationality, they are as dissimilar as the poles. Poe, to be sure, 
wrote in English, but was he truly American? His milieu was unsympa- 
thetic, and he refused to be assimilated by it. His verse and prose depict 
character and situations that belong to No Man’s Land, to that region east 
of the moon and west of the sun. His Eldorado is ‘‘ over the mountains of 
the moon, down the valley of the shadow.”’ His creations are generally 
bodiless; shadow of shadows, his prose displays the same spectral quality. 
Chopin is more human, inasmuch as he is patriotic. His Polonaises are as 
Schumann wrote, “‘ cannons buried in flowers.”” He is Chopin, and he is 
also Poland—though Poland is by no means Chopin. He struck many 
human chords. Some of his melodies belong in Poe’s misty mid-region of 
Wier, where beauty reigns, and is worshipped. This then is the dichotomy 
in the case of Poe and Chopin: Poe was the man without a country; 
Chopin had Poland. On his heart was blazoned that one word, “‘ Poland.” 
His love for his native land made him the profounder nature of the pair. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 


An Actual Combination of Electric Signs in Forty- 
eighth Street During New York’s Theatrical Season. 





In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Geen 
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OFFERINGS 














Theatre, West 42nd St., n’r 
B’way. Tel. Bryant, 6344. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


CANDLE 


Evenings 8.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(4y arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEW PLAY «QN TRIAL” 


_ Sy. e. L. Reisenstein_ 7 Seats 8 weeks ahead 


a. COHAN’S Theatre, B’way, 43d St. 


SEE IT PAYS T Ban 
rane ADVERTISE > 


W. 46th Street. _ Ev’gs 8.20 


FuLro Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.20 


| MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


| TWIN BEDS 


SELWYN & CO.’S 
LAUGH FEST ne 


424d St. W. of B’way. Evs8.15 
/ ELTINGE Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15 


A. H. Woods presents an American play in § Acts 


THe SONG or SONGS 


By siesta Sheldon. Based on the novel 
by Herman Sudermann 


| With John Mason, Thomas A. Wise, Others 


| REPUBLIC woe s72g St, 3s, $20 
JOHN CORT PRESENTS 


(By arrangement with Leffler & Bratton) 
a new three-act drama 


THE NATURAL LAW 








By Margaret Mayo 
and Sallebury Field 














| By Charles Sumner 





~ WANTED — AN IDEA! 


WHO can think of some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for Needed Inventions,” and * How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOL ~ ” Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C€ 














April 15, 1820 
= celebrated Dan's birthday 
this evening, gathered about the 





round table and pledged him 
many a toast in good 


| Old Overholt Rye 
| “Same for 100 years” 
Celebrations galore have been 
made memorable by toasts de- g= 
livered with this choice delight- be 


ful rye. Old Overholt is pure, 
mellow, delicious, with a de- 
lightful boquet. 
Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels, bottled in bond. 
A OVERHOLT & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AN HONEST CONFESSION 


BULL-DOG: Gosh! I wish that I didn’t have such a 
reputation for tenacity; I'd give a farm to let go! 


. 


IF 


If you can forge ahead, when all about you 
Are hanging back and criticizing you ; 

If you believe yourself when Antis flout you, 
Yet keep it up till they believe it, too; 

If you can work and not be grim and grumpish 
Or being lied about, don’t ever tell ; 

Or being busy, don’t grow frayed and frumpish, 
And yet don’t dress too smart nor look too well. 


If you can learn to brave a lifted eyebrow, 
If you can interest a doubting dame ; 
If you can meet a Baby-stare or Highbrow 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can hear the Cause in all its phases, 
Mis-stated by the Antis o’er and o'er, 
And listen to their hackneyed, worn-out phrases, 
And being floored—just up and take the floor! 


If you can make one heap of household labors 
And just by going at them, get them done; 

If you can hear the gossip of your neighbors, 
And never breathe a word to any one; 

If you can keep your heart and nerve renewing, 
When Rumor says another chance is gone 

And so hold on when there is nothing doing 
Except the Cause that says to you: “ Keep on!”’ 


If you can talk to crowds and keep your distance, 

Or walk with men, nor lose your woman’s ways; 
If every wrong encounters your resistence, 

And every right receives your honest praise ; 
If you can take the thread as Fate may spin it, 

And weave your web of Life with right good-will— 
You'll get the vote and everything that’s in it, 

And, what is more, you'll be a Woman still ! 

Carolyn Wells 


- 


AND THEIR NAME IS LEGION 


Says Louis Nethersole, in speaking of Charles Frohman: ‘Everybody 
knows his telegram to Charles Dillingham on the latter’s being summoned 
to New York. A delay on his train caused him to wire to the Frohman 
Offices: ‘Washout on line; will report as soon as possible.’ Speeding along 
the wires flashed Mr. Frohman’s prompt response: ‘Never mind your 
wash; buy a new shirt and come along at once.’”’ 

Wonderful old wire this. It was also sent by Robert Ingersoll, Thomas 
B. Reed, Grover Cleveland, James G. Blaine, John L. Stoddard, Roscoe 
Conkling and Chauncey M. Depew. 

And in cuneform inscription from Rhu to Nhum, or earlier, perhaps. 


¥ 


NOT QUITE SUITED 


“Freddie thinks he is destined for a diplomatic career!” 
‘“‘Ha! Why, when Freddie essays a bluff on a pair of deuces, he 
Swoons!’”’ 





In writing to advertisers 


The best part of aMURAD 
you cannot describe. But 
you recognize it instantly 
And you never forget it” 


N 4 





Copyright U.S. 4.7915 
by The B.V.D. Company 


‘You Rascal, It’s B. V.D. 
That Keeps You Cool!’ 


ou’ vE been strutting around the house, bragging: 

‘ ‘ , 

How Cool I Am’—now I know the reason— 
caught with the goods. You can’t get ahead of your 
Dad, though—ha! ha! /’~ wearing B.V.D., too. 


“Mother got mine for me the other day at Brown’s. You bet she knows 
how to buy. Always gets what she asks for, and Boy, I haven't felt so coo/ 
and comfortable in all my life. Doesn’t bind or chafe—launders as white 
and soft as a handkerchief.’’ 





Onevery B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Waven Label 
MADE FOR THE } 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. and 


oreign Countries) 














Firmly insist upon seeing the 
B.V. D. Red Woven Label, and 
firmly refuse to take any Athletic 
Underwear without it. Then 
you'll get properly cut, correctly 
made, long-service underwear. 
B.V.D. Union Suits ( Pat. U.8.A.4-30-07) $1.00, 
$1, 50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit, B.V.D. 


Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
$0c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





Cars ad ARMS by 
BVO Company 











PUCK PRIN 


‘T saw it in Guan’’ 


make beautiful decorations for club rooms and dens. Send 10c. 
in stamps for catalogue of merece en on heav 
paper suitable for framing. :: PUCK, 30] Lafayette St.. N. Y. 


please say 
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HITTING THE HAY 














































I knew the chores were waiting— I heard the flies abuzzing 
Chores are never, never done! Through the golden, swirling motes, 
I felt the secret thrill of joy, The old hen’s throaty cackle, 
The mischief and the fun, The rooster’s shrilling notes, 
That always made me hustle Then Dad came out, exclaiming: 
And dodge and sneak away, “‘ Must I trunce that boy some more !”’ 
To hide amid the rustle And I woke—to town and lodgings, 
Of the dusty, fragrant hay. With new matting on the floor. 











| Read These and Forget the War 


Carries you to Japan 


The House of the Misty Star | 


By Fannie Caldwell Macaulay 
(Frances Little) 
A combined love and mystery story set in the ancient 
little Japanese city of Hijiyama, home of crumbling | 
castles and lotus-filled moats. Stray threads out 
of East and West woven into a rich romance with — | 
a happy ending, and presented with the author's 
rare and kindly humor. 


Eight full-page illustrations by Arthur E. Becher 
Price, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents 



































AFTER THE ELOPEMENT 


“Don’t you think we had better ring up the old folks, 
Pet, and ask to be forgiven?” 
“ Oh, Jack, are we so near broke as that?” 








Carries you to Kentucky 

Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters 
| 

| 

















are appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters 
tah a a, maine Ma The Sword of Youth 
By James Lane Allen 
‘*A calm, sweet story—an aquarelle of April, softly | 
IRRESISTIBLE REVISED glowing, without a smudge or a false stroke in tha 
i “ ” the whole fine scene. Mr. Allen has responded | Th 
PAYTON: Bennett is organizing a regi- If England means to win this war, splendidly to a splendid impulse, and has again — | 
ment of English butlers. We hear her statesmen cry, found one of his highest, clearest levels.”’ | 
PARKER: Why butlers? “Oh, she must put her trust in God, | The Academy (London). 
PAYTON: To scare the enemy to death. And keep her workmen dry!” | Twenty-one full page illustrations | 
. Price, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents | 
¥ ¥ | | 
Alas! —Thke period at the end of the Fancy. — The magic casement in the Carries you to Brasil, London, Africa, ek. 


last speech by the last man. Sing Sing of the body. 


Through Stained Glass 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 








‘‘Fairly matches ‘Home’ in charm and depth of 















What’s a Cou la Dollars human revelation. .. . The love story is very ten- 4 
p derly and delicately managed ; it leaves far more os 

to the imagination than it expresses, which is the 

t D ° k 9 way of all true art... . Tingles with vitality and 
oO a ay on t e n 8 e on ——— glows with beauty.’’— 7he Dial. ae 

CHAMBERLAIN Price, $1.30 net; postage, 10 cents 

Did you ever plan a long, untroubled, glorious blue-skied —_— eee Hal 
day of golf—and then have business, or duty, or the Carries you to Harvard to 
weather, or something equally unpleasant, spoil it all? Pepper a 
And did you find it any consolation—did it occur to you at e nile By Holworthy Hall ma 
all—that, at any rate, you had been saved an expense of a F ee a (Harold E. Porter) Per 
dollar or two? ‘ oye ‘*Just good fun.’”—N. ¥. Tribune. mo 


‘*Clean, wholesome, and always entertaining.’’ 
—Buffalo Express. 


‘*Will appeal alike to undergraduates and graduates ; 


Well, I should say NOT! What’s a coupla dollars to a 





PEPPER 















































_— > i 
coupla rounds—no matter what the golfer s circumstances but, as the writer admonisltes the reader in his ded- rec 
or disposition? ication, it is on no account to be taken seriously.”’ Gri 
HOLWORTHY HALL —Living Age. fro 
In the same way, there is no comparison whatsoever be- Price, $1.30 net ; postage, 10 cents his 
tween a year of THE GOLFERS MAGAZINE and the Carries you to Australia, England, Scotland, etc. 
COST of it—which happens, by the way, to be just “a ; (egg ent _ 
” *3y° e 
coupla dollars. Billie’s Mother - 
ih As a matter of fact, every page of every number contains a potential By Mary J. H. Skrine the 
Se two dollars’ worth for some player, somewhere — for dub, adept, ‘*A new type in modern fiction.’’— 7he Bellman. it b 
Tug \_ dilettante and devotee—in the way of information, suggestion, “Written with a genuine knowledge of life.’ ret 
uu ~ instruction, to say nothing of entertainment. —N. Y. Herald. me! 
; ‘*A profound study of character.”’ His 
— ‘eh So, if you are really fond of golf, and if you would keep in BILLIE’S —Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
Enclosed find 20c for ~ touch with the game in general, and improve your MOTHER “Tf ever a modern novel deserved to become a classic, 
Your, ---..number, -\ own play in particular, you will not hesitate a MARY [HT SBRIN it is ‘Billie’s Mother.’""—Philadelphia Record. oth 
that if poem read- moment over the trifling investment and the Price, $1.35 net; postage, 10 cents saic 
pe en the AS, im ~~. trifle of time required to fill out the accom- ; iain tion 
y oe will accent ty a te YS panying coupon. (THE CENTURION, “y ecnenigenes maga sine sirens aanone age — willbesent | mm 
bd as issued and without charge, ma ion e Century oe € your name | 
the thirteen months. N S. Respectfully, . 7 " “ and address on a postal.) . , ° ; Q pice J i 
ae: oe ‘ Chick Evans ce ane " as ve thin 
XN | 
‘Crafts W. Higgins THE CENTURY CO., PUBLISHERS | coir 
‘ a Editors 353 Fourth Avenue (at 26th Street) New York City | tos 








~~ a -» — 





In writing to advertisers, please say ‘I saw it in Ga” 
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A. 2. GBIRER. = 
THE FLOOD IN THE JUNGLE 


BUG (on camel’s hump): What are you splutterin’ around in there 
for, boys? Why don’t you come up here on Mount Ararat? 











A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape 
fruit makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of 
bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps 

UO. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


AN UP AND DOWN FABLE 


It being necessary to begin at the beginning, let us say, at the outset, 
that the names of the two boys were Gilbert and Hank, respectively. 
They were born and brought up in the same town; but, whereas 
Gilbert had watchful parents, who supervised him and 
guarded him from pitfails, Hank’s parents were of 
the sort that let a kid shift for himself, believing that 
it made a man of him if given time enough. 

The parents of Gilbert were exceedingly particular 
over what they termed their son’s carriage. Gilbert 
was impressed by each in turn of the importance of 
carrying Himself well when he walked—that nothing so 
made or marred a man as his physical appearance. 

** Hold your head up, my son,”’ said Gilbert’s father, 
**and never slouch. Do not walk along with your neck 
drooping as if your head weighed it down, but hold 
your head up, up! Draw your inspiration from the sky, 
my boy, not from the dirt at your feet.’ 

And Gilbert, who was in all things obedient, said: 
“Yes, sir,’’ in his best housebroken manner. 





What a contrast to the model Gilbert was the unfortunate and neglected 
Hank! He was not an only child like Gilbert, so his parents had no time 
to spend over. him in the matters of carriage. As a result, Hank was 
not only round-shouldered, and walked with his head at right angles to 
his wish bone, but his feet got into a deadly feud and refused to act as 
mates. Hank, in other words, had as good a physical carriage as a 
Peruvian mummy, and it would have taken a West Point drill sergeant six 
months at least to have disentangled him. 

So much for the boyhood of Hank and Gilbert. 


Hank slouched out of town one day—nobody, including his parents, 
recalling when—and disappeared. He went, as they used to say in 
Grimm’s fairy-tales, to seek his fortune; and, as might have been expected 
from one of his deplorable physical carriage, he was looking for it around 
his feet. 

He found it. One morning, some years afterwards, while he was 
walking alone along the slopes of a southwestern mountain range, down in 
the country where they have Death Valleys and Enchanted Mesas, his 
downcast eyes lighted upon something he had been looking for. It was 
the surface outcropping of the vein of the real stuff, and nobody had seen 
it before. It was Hank’s; and what was underneath was Hank’s, too. He 
returned to the old town with gold nuggets in his pockets, and was 
met at the station by the local chapter of Boy Scouts and the village band. 
His physical carriage was still the worst ever, but nobody cared. 


Now a few words in conclusion concerning Gilbert. Somehow or 
other, said the village people, Gilbert did not pan out very well. Folks 
said he was not practical. Following his father’s advice to draw his inspira- 
tion from the skies and not from the dirt at his feet, Gilbert held his 
head up so far that he became a famous astronomer. His specialty 
was comets, of which, according to scientific records, he had discovered no 
less than thirty-four, and he was still in the prime of life. As for any- 
thing lower down than a comet, anything that could be converted into the 
coin of the realm, Gilbert couldn’t get his neck at an angle low enough 
to see it. 


MORAL: A bird in the earth is worth several in the sky. 
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For Appearance, 






Comfort, Service 


Wear Holeproof 


Millions of people know that guar- 
anteed Holeproofs are the cheapest 
hose of first-grade style and quality 
ever put on the market. They wear 
twice as long as common kinds, 
and therefore cost but half as much. 

Six pairs of cotton hose are guar- 
anteed to wear without holes for 


six months, Three pairs of silk hose 
are guaranteed for three months. 
If any fail within that time we 
replace them free. 

We use the finest Egyptian and 
Sea Island cotton yarns—made 
from long-fibre cotton, which is 
spun into softer, stronger, finer 


Trelepret ffesierg 


strands. A mercerizing process 
exclusive with us—gives a beauti- 
ful gloss and adds 22 per cent more 
to the strength. With this soft, 
light-weight yarn, and with our 
experience, we knit the longest- 
lasting hose ever made, and they 
are light-weight, smart-looking and 
comfortable. 


Go see these perfect hose at your deal 
er's, asking especially for white and buff, 
the season's popular colors. 


Men's, 25¢ per pairand up; women's, 35¢ 
per pair and up; children’s, 35c per pair. 


The genuine are sold in your town. 
Ask for dealers’ names, We ship direct 
where no dealer is near, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance 
Write for free book about 
Holeproof, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, ‘LIMITED 


London, Canada 


5 REASONS 


FOR SUPERIORITY 








No.2, DEVELOPMENT 


After ten long years 
in Sherry casks, under 
Government super- 
vision, the fully ma- 
tured, mellow 


BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 





Is developed to perfection 





The Highest Standard 
‘of Quality 





































































FOR HEALTH’S SAKE 


MRS. VAN HIGHLIVER (to her chef): Jacques, my physician tells me that I must 
cut out all meat and go ona simple diet. Here is a little luncheon menu for today. 


In Search of a Home Atmosphere 
(Continued from page 17) 


calls. He might be one of them “‘ new fangled specialists’ that just have hospital hours. 

“I don’t like his eye,’”’ she added. ‘‘It kind of hypnotizes you.” 

“‘When I tried to draw him out,’’ said Dave Hemisphere, ‘‘by telling him that 
I was connected with the L. G. Turner Doorknob Co., he just said, ‘how odd! I 
always had the impression that doorknobs grew on doors.’ He thinks he’s awful 
funny, but I’ll get his number yet.” 

Gertie Golightly, who enjoyed a cer- 











‘ tain amount of Mrs. Canary’s confidence, Cannot Burn \) You ' 
sought out the landlady in the tiny cup.  =*Plode } — 
board-like place she called “‘her room.” this with 

**What do you really think of Dorkins?”’ Benzine, 
quizzed Gertie. ‘“‘He’s got me guessing.” Naphthe 


or Gaso- 
line. 


**Gertie,’” said Mrs. Canary, sitting 
down heavily on the side of her narrow 
cot, ‘Mrs. Ketcham’s room was vacant 
three whole weeks. Mr. Dorkins paid two For Safety's Sake — Demand 


weeks in advance. I can’t tell you any CARBON A 
mofe about him until I get a look at the 
photographs he’ll put on his bureau.” | Cleaning Flui d 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 








| 
7 | All materials without injury to fabric or color, 
Have Healthy, Strong, Beautifal Eyes A 
Oculists and Physicians me Murine Kye Remedy | Cleans White Kid Gloves 
many years before it was offered as a Dome ae we | Wet a clean cloth with Carbona and rub 


- Met ——, Murine is - 4 Ce ss rounded od oe | yO “s 4 ty ae | gently until cleaned. Leaves them soft as new. 
cians and guaranteed by t as liable ie 

fo ‘or Eyes that Need Care. ‘Try it in ; our Eyes and ~ Cleans Silk and Satin Slippers 
Kaby's Awad 4 Smartir 1g—Jus t Kye Comfort. Buy Wet a clean cloth with Carbona and rub gently. 
Murine of your Druggist —ac cept ot no » Sale oi tute, and | Cleaned and ready to wear in an instant. 

if interested wri'e tor Kook of Kye Ir Clearis Carpets and Rugs 

MURINE EYE BEME DY comp ANY, e ihlengy, Hi. Pour Carbona on the spot and rub gently with a clean 


cloth. Cannot iniure texture or color. 


Cleans Feathers and Aigrettes 
Tour Carbona into a phatow dish, dip feather until 
clean. Readv to wear in an instant. 

@t Cleans Furniture Upholstery 
. , Wet e@ clean cloth with Carbona and rub the soiled 
spot gently All materials. 
Cleans Babies’ White Kid Shoes | 
Wet a clean cloth with Carbona and rub gently 
un mil cleaned Ready to wear at once 
Cleans Lace Trimmings 
Pour Carbona into a shallow dish ; dip lace until 
clean, Ready to wear in an instant. 
Cleans Cloth Shoe Tops 
Rub gently with Carbona until cleaned. Ready 
to wear in an instant. 

Cleans Silk and Velvet Ribbons 
Wet a clean cloth with Carbona; rub gently 
Ready to wear in an instant. 











Cleans Automobile Apparel 
Oil spots, grease and dirt removed from all 
automobile garments and upholstery. 
15c, 25c, 50c & $1 Bottles All Druggists 














| 
_. Magnificent Steel Launch 296 | 


mplete with En . Ready to Run 






ei 18-20-23 a ee at pro; wager nate prices. All law te “2 
Detroit tw tens rsible engines with speed controllin 
tarted w 





it eran! as a three mo 
save As AU x cit absolutely ee no |b 4 
compartinents cannot sink, lea . We are sole owners of the 
Poe ‘atiea ithe aa they are received. Boats paket to every part of the world, Y REE 





lor th nufacture of rolled » tool, lock -seamed steel boats. 
CATALOG. Steel Rowboats, $20 
MICHICAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1384 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Two vivid serial 
stories, one by Anne 
Warner entitled 
‘The Amazing 


Widow’’, a story 
abounding in humor 
and laughter and de- 
lightful situations; and 


one by Hamlin Gar- 


land, perhaps the 
mostthrilling Western 
story that Collier’s has 
ever published, will be 
Collier’s offering to its 
readers this summer. 


In addition to that 
there will be series of 
stories by Charles E. 
Van Loan, by Sophie 
Kerr Underwood, 
Richard Washburn 
Child, Richard Dehan, 
and the best war cor- 
respondence given by 
any American publi- 
cation to its readers. 


‘““The Amazing 
Widow’ begins in 
the June 12th issue of 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
4160 West 13th Street, News York City 
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- THE SIEVE 


r GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50c. the case ofsix glass stoppered bottles. 


= 
GLEE CLUB NOTES 
If College Music Were Written Up Like College Football 

| NEW HAVEN, CONN.— Forty candidates for the Yale Glee Club reported to 

Head Coach Yawper to-day. Very little heavy work was done, as the men are 

still a bit soft after their summer lay-off. Among the prominent new candidates 
_ were Skylark, a two hundred tenor, from St. Mark’s School, and Groucho, whose 

. fine work at second bass practically won the championship for Hotchkiss School 

> Glee Club two years ago. 
J * x + 


| oneal 


practice was attempted, the squad running 


AM Ws 


i 
eee 


* ” 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.— The Harvard University Glee Club came out for the 
first time this morning in response to the call issued by Captain Yodler. Only light 


the scale a few times at an easy pace and 


then going in for a shower and a brisk run-down. Captain Yodler considers the out- 
look very bright, as nearly all of last year’s Glee Club are back. 


* 


PRINCETON, N. J.— The Princeton Glee Club had its first streak of hard luck at 
practice to-day. Highboy, ’16, who was looked upon as the club’s mainstay at first 


, tenor this year, strained his voice reaching for high C, and as a consequence may 





e be out of the game for several weeks. He strained his voice last year reaching for the 
same thing, but it was supposed that his vocal chords were entirely healed. The Glee 
{ Club indulged in secret practice—something rather unusual thus early in the season. 
* * * = on = 
f NEW YORK, N. Y.—Conditions in | 


their studies may keep several of the 
most promising members of the Columbia 
- Glee Club out of the singing this year. 
The faculty insists that participation in 


- music is no excuse for low marks, and as 
a result the whole back-field of the Glee 
Club, consisting of Growler, Humming- 
, ton, and Barker will have to watch the 


singing from the sidelines for a time at 
)T least. Under the watchful ear of Coach 
Silvertone, the new men in the squad 
spent an hour to-day catching keynotes. 


9 
¥ 
7 A SPICELESS SUMMER 
J **Oh, dear,’”’ complained Mrs. Trot- 
ter; “‘we can’t go abroad this year.” 


““No,” sighed her husband; “we 
_ won’t even have the Sunday paper pic- 
tures of the Ostend bathing suits.” 


je 
OLD COINS WANTED. 
$1 to $500 each pald for hundreds of U.S and Foreign coins 
dated befure 1895. Send 1c og — New Illustrated Coin 
Value Bouk, 4x7 Get posted @ 
CLARKE COIN. co, “fox 47, LE ROY, N. Y. 












50 Lead in, ‘Boat Builders ~~ joined: with 
the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cat- 
whteh showing ee specialties o each, 
which fishing | 
from $135 upward to mahogany aabiced | 
gugcess launches with Belt. starting6-C: ‘ 
er 4-Cycle Gray Motors ae 
Cruisers from $450 up. This k helps 
‘ou select juss the model an ay. you have 
xen looking for and tells you where to 
buy it and what it will ong. © nd for this 
big Boat Catalog today. 
Catalog showing full line of 2 2 and 4e ycle 








Engine 
marine motors from $ upwards, one to six cylinders. | 


Gray Motor Co., 644 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit. Mich. | 


CIGARETTES 


As Mild and Mellow 


as Starlight on Tropic Seas 


ae 


—— 
(anes peat) 
in the new SEASHORE a 


Unaffected by atmospheric changes. 
for Trial Box of 20 pertectly made, mil, 60c 
large size cigarettes, plain or cork tipped 





| If you love a good cigarette, 
stop your searching right here 
| 


MONOGRAM or CREST 
Ladies’ Cigarettes a Specialty 
Cigarettes mailed in plain packages 


One copy of a Beautiful Booklet, | how your cigarettes 
are made, is yours. Ask us to mail you your copy 


Tcharic, Simleh & Company, Inc. 


116-A East 28th St., New York City 











=|This Will be a Good | 


Season for Resorts 


prepared to supply the 
demand for 


Evans 
Ale 


The favorite beverage of all who like 
good things. Promotes the free-from- 
care life all vacationists seek. Fine 
for patron and place 

ORDER SUPPLY NOW. 


|G. H, EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 
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The California Bathing-Suit, $1.98 


For Men Who Recognize the Convenience 
of a One-Piece Bathing-Suit. 














E direct attention to our One-Piece Worsted 
ee cai g Bathing-Suit which has the appearance of 

~ a two-piece suit, a style that has been very pop- 

- ~ ular for several years among bathers on the 
Pacific Coast although comparatively new here. 
a ae Some men object to the skin-tight one-piece 
ys) suits. They can have no objection to this. 
Waist and trunks are woven together and the 
bothersome string at the waist is done’ away 
with. We predict that by the end of the bathing season this year the 
California Suit will be in great favor. 











Colors are plain navy blue, black and white and navy with red borders. 
” Sizes 34 to 46. Street Floor, Men’s Shop. 
‘ 


A\BRAHAM #° STRAUS new vor 


Two Kinds 


of Beer 


that’s all. Beerin Brown Bottles 
and beer in light bottles. One 
is known to be pure; the other 













































| is known to be impure and un- 
| fit for use if light reaches it— 
| and once the cover is off a case 

of light bottle beer, it is ex- 
posed to light. 


Schlitz in Brown 
Bottles is Kept Pure 


until it is poured into your glass. 














} The light bottle brewer hides behind a 
paper lid and refuses you that one guar- 
antee within his power—purity. 


Get Schlitz in Brown Bottles, and you 
get pure beer. Its quality has been 
famous for years; the Brown Bottle per- 
petuates its fame. 














89b 





@ See that crown is 
branded “‘ Schlitz’’ 


| 


Order a case today. és 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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